The Senator at the Stake 

Mark Hatfield May Have Been Scorched. But He’s Still Keeper of the Flame 


By Lloyd Grove 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

S en. Mark Hatfield smiled grimly as 
he pushed past the popping cameras 
yesterday into the closed-door Re- 
publican meeting that had been called to con- 
sider his sins and deride his fate. It was the 
climax of the Oregon Republican's week-long 
crucible, and, by the look of things, he was 
about to be burned at the stake. 

“I've never taken as much heat from my 
colleagues on an issue in my life,” Hatfield 
said earlier yesterday— six days after he 
helped defeat the balanced budget amend- 
ment to the Constitution by casting the lone 


Republican no vote, and a couple of hours be- 
fore his fellow Republicans gathered, they 
said, to weigh possible punishments for Hat- 
field’s crime, including stripping him of his 
chairmanship of the mighty Appropriations 
Committee. 

But the scorching came not only from Hat- 
field’s colleagues. 

“My son-in-law, Manus Cooney, is staff di- 
rector of the Judiciary Committee, and he’s 
married to my daughter Theresa and is the 
father of my granddaughter,” Hatfield said, 
granting an interview in the President’s 
Room off the Senate floor, where he spent 
much of yesterday managing a defense ap- 
propriations bill. “And he would show me pic- 


tures of my granddaughter, Caitlin, and say, 
‘For her sake you’ve got to support this!’ My 
older son, Mark Jr., was also very support- 
ive. Three of my four children lobbied me. 
My wife thought it was a good idea too. They 
are all more conservative than I am.” 

But Hatfield stood firm, unwilling to fiddle 
with the Constitution and rejigger the sacred 
system of checks and balances, when simpler 
means remain available to balance the feder- 
al budget. 

“He is bound to have come under agoniz- 
ing pressures,” said Hatfield’s colleague of 
28 years. Sen. Robert Byrd (D-W.Va.), who 
was Appropriations chairman before the No- 
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vember election and led the opposi- 
tion to the popular amendment Byrd 
and Hatfield lave long enjoyed a sym- 
biosis in which they’ve put aside parti- 
sanship in the pursuit of pork — a rela- 
tionship that must baffle the yo ung 
fire-breathers in the Republican cau- 
cus. 

“If I were rewriting my histories of 
the Senate, Mark Hatfied would be a 
profile in courage,” added Byrd, who, 
when it comes to the history and tra- 
ditions of the “world’s greatest delib- 
erative body,” sees himself as keeper 
of the flame. “His vote in this instance 
reflected great personal integrity and 
responsible patriotism. He did what 
every senator ought to do — namely, 
subordinated political party to con- 
science and the Constitution.” 

In the end, the vengeful Republi- 
cans in yesterday’s meeting, led by 
third-termer Connie Mack of Florida 
and newly minted freshman Rick San- 
torum of Pennsylvania, wilted before 
Hatfield’s steely will and took no ac- 
tion against him. But not before Hat- 
field became the center of a contro- 
versy — “an unfortunate shuttlecock" 
as he put it — that exposed the roiling 
tensions of the new Senate majority. 

“It makes them look very bad,” 
Byrd said of the folks in “the other 
party.” “Is one supposed to check his 
integrity— this is just a rhetorical 
questio n — is one supposed to check 
his integrity, along with his hat and 



coat, at the door of the Senate cham- 
ber? . . . Mark Hatfield is going to fol- 
low his own drummer.” 

When asked to dte a precedent for 
Hatfield’s ordeal, Byrd mentioned the 
19th-century caning of Massachu- 
setts Sen. Charles Sumner. But not 
since 1924, when the GOP confer- 
ence stripped three {errant members 
of their committee seniority for en- 
dorsing Sen. Robert LaFollette over 
Calvin Coolidge for president, with 
LaFollette himself losing his chance 
to be chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, has a senator been 
threatened so roughly for political 
apostasy. 

“The Club?” Byrd scoffed, when 
asked about the notion that the 100 
senators treat one another with the 
comity and fellow-feeling befitting 
their closely shared elitism. “There 
isn’t any ‘club.’ ” 

A decidedly dour Sen. John McCain 
(R-Ariz.), who described his mood as 
“never more depressed in my 10 
years here” about the “internecine 
strife” in the GOP, attributed the Hat- 
field brouhaha to a “generational 
chasm” between Young Turks like 
Santorum, who was elected to the 
Senate in November, and old b ulls 
like Hatfield, who's been a senator 
since 1967. 

“A lot of these people campaigned 
on term limits,” McCain said. 
"They’re not going to wait 16 or 24 
years to be chairmen of committees.” 


Chairman Hatfield said he’ll do 
nothing to make Santorum feel any 
pain for his behavior, such as using his 
august position to attack a pet project 
in Pennsylvania. 

“Let’s put it this way— it’s not my 
style,” Hatfield said in understanding 
tones. “I don’t want anybody to be 
afraid of me. I was never afraid of 
Senator Byrd when he was chairman 
. . . I've always felt that it was 


“You think Pm 
going to run away 
from my party ? By 
golly, we have 
diversity in our 
party and I see 
diversity as a 
strength, not a 
weakness 

— Sen. Mark Hatfield 

possible to turn every adversary into 
a friend. 

Tve been a Young Turk and a re- 
former— an outlaw,” Hatfield went 
on. “ I think there’s a tremendous en- 
ergy and enthusiasm amongst the 
young members, and I think that’s a 
plus for our party. With a lot of these 
new ones, there’s an impatience that 
the seniority system tends to frus- 
trate them from positions of power. 
The fact is that Rick Santorum is half 
my age, and he can’t visualize that 
some day he’s going to be 72. I 
couldn’t visualize that I was going to 
be 72 sometime too. It was forever 


away, and I can understand that. I 
chomped at the bit when I came here 
under the seniority system.” 

Hatfield saw combat during World 
War II at Iowa Jima and Okinawa, be- 
came a college professor, served as 
governor of Oregon and came to the 
Senate as an anti-war Republican. In 
later years, he established an icono- 
clastic record of opposing defense 
spending, abortion rights and the 
death penalty — a deeply religious 
Baptist who was nicknamed “Saint 
Mark” until he came under ethical 
scrutiny in 1991 for accepting large 
unreported gifts from friends and lob- 
byists. The Senate Ethics Committee 
formally rebuked him. 

“None of it is pleasant,” Hatfield 
said of the brickbats of public life. “I 
would take this over that [his ethical 
travails] because this is riot a chal- 
lenge to my integrity.” 

Indeed, the current flap has turned 
into a celebration of Hatfield’s integri- 
ty. While he supported the halanred 
budget amendment in 1982, he 
changed his mind after consulting 
with lawyers and constitutional schol- 
ars, and opposed it when it was 
brought to a vote in 1986 and 1994. 
This time, he said, there was no 
chance that he’d change his mind 
again. 

“I said what I would do from the 
beginning; I made my position clear 
on the floor,” Hatfield said. “And any 
time they would say to me. You’re 
the 67th vote,’ I would say. You’ll 
have to find another 67th voter. 

% at no time, got any indication 
that I was going to be chastised or 
disciplined for voting my conscience. 
And I have not heard of that being 
leveled against any one — a so-called 
heresy trial or loyalty test or whatev- 
er you want to call it. It is a new expe- 1 
rience.” 

He added that he was perfectly se- | 
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rious when he told Senate Majority 
Leader Robert Dole, during a tense 
meeting before last week’s vote, that 
he’d resign his Senate seat, permit- 
ting the amendment to pass with 66 
votes, if Dole asked him to. 

“I didn’t know whether he would 
accept the offer,” Hatfield said. “From 
my standpoint I’d rather do that than 
abandon my conviction or my con- 
science on this. vote. I don’t know 
whether I’m going to run again. I’m 
up in 1996. And when I said to my 
wife, Antoinette, ‘I’m going to tell the 
leader that the only way out of this di- 
lemma for me is to offer to resign,’ 
she said, ‘Fine. Let’s go home.’ . . . 
I’m in my fifth term and you get to be 
a little more philosophical, you’ll find, 
when you get to be 72.” 

Hatfield said he was sorry that in 
the aftermath of last week’s vote, 
Dole took fire from fellow Republi- 
cans for allegedly allowing the amend- 
ment to fail and traded testy remarks 
about Hatfield’s role with Sen. Phil 
Gramm of Texas, Dole’s chief rival 
for the GOP presidential nomination. 

“I don’t like to have it slop over on- 
to other people,” Hatfield said. “That 
is to say, I take accountability but 
when my vote then impinges upon 
somebody else’s political career, such 
as my leader, it grieves me.” 

Hatfield has found being a Republi- 
can an increasingly difficult challenge. 

“I think my party has moved right- 
ward since I was first in politics ” he 
mused. “There are a diminishing 
number in the Senate today of my 
brand in the party, whether you want 
to say ‘liberal’ or ‘moderate’ or ‘pro- 
gressive,’ whatever word you want to 
use. I think that because jt has moved 
rightward, there are those who feel 
we should be a party of one mind. 
They feel that perhaps diversity in 
our party is a weakness and not a 
strength. They see that there is a 
dogma or doctrine, that everybody 
should cross the T’s and dot the I’s .” 


So would Hatfield consider switch- 
ing to the Democratic Party, as sug- 
gested by Democratic Sen. John 
Breaux of Louisiana, who, according 
to Reuter, paraded through a mob of 
reporters outside yesterday’s meet- 
ing with a sign saying “Free Hatfield”? 

“No no no no no,” he said. “I grew 
up at a time when the Democratic 
Party was typified by the anti-civil 
rights role they played, the Theodore 
Bilbos and the racists. . . . Those 
formed an image very early in my life. 
I’m an old-guard Republican. The 
founders of our party were for small 
business, education, cutting the mili- 
tary budget. That was our platform in 
1856 and I think it’s still a darned 
good platform. 

“Some of these people have just 
come into my party. I’ve been in my 
party for all my life. You think I’m go- 
ing to run away from my party? By 
golly, we have diversity in our party 
and I see diversity as a strength, not a 
weakness.” 

Hatfield complained that others 
don’t see it that way, however. He 
has spent much of Ms c hairmanship 
fighting a rear-guard action by fellow - 
Republicans to purge Appropriations ~ 
Committee staffers who served in the 
Democratic majority. Hatfield so far 
has been successful, and he claims, 
despite all, that he’s true blue. 


“We’ve had 101 votes through 
March 7th, and of those 101 I’ve sup- 
ported the leader 95 percent of the 
time;” \. 

But won’t Hatfield have to repair 
some relationsMps with Ms fellow Re 
publicans, particularly with Dole? 

“Well, I’m anxious to do so if that is 
a requirement. I will do so mainly by' 
trying to perform my duties to the 
Mghest degree, my chairmansMp to 
the Mghest degree.” 

Robert Byrd, for one, said Hat- 
field’s GOP detractors should have- 
taken their lumps and moved on to 
the next battle instead of wallowing in 
their defeat. 

“I like to think that when a game is 
over, it’s over,” Byrd said. ‘The Bible 
says that ‘No man, having put Ms 
hand to the plow, and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God.’ ” 
Presumably meaning that the Re- 
publicans, by glaring back at Mark, 
Hatfield, have reserved for them- 
selves a special place in Hell. 



